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ABSTRACT 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is 
the nation's only ongoing representative sample survey of student achievement 
in core subject areas. In 2000, NAEP conducted a national mathematics 
assessment of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade students. State-level 
results were also collected at the fourth and eighth grades within 
participating states and jurisdictions. This report presents the results of 
the NAEP 2000 mathematics assessment for the nation and the states. 
Comparisons are made to performance in previous national assessments in 1990, 
1992, and 1996 at grades 4, 8, and 12. Comparison data are given both within 

and across participating jurisdictions for 1992, 1996, and 2000 at grade 4, 
and for 1990, 1992, 1996, and 2000 at grade 8. Student performance is 
reported in terms of average scale scores on the NAEP mathematics scale and 
by the percentages of students who attained the achievement levels set by the 
National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) . In addition, percentile 
distributions and demographic subgroup results are presented, including 
results by gender, race/ethnicity, region of the country, type of school 
location, school type, and student eligibility for the free/reduced price 
lunch program. One chapter focuses on a second set of results that includes 
the performance of special needs students who were permitted accommodations 
in the test administration, both in the national and state samples. The 
report features information on contexts for learning mathematics including 
teacher characteristics, classroom practices, use of computers/calculators, 
student attitudes toward mathematics, and out-of -classroom activities. The 
report also includes sample test questions and examples of student responses. 
(ASK) 
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bias; and for taking actions to improve the form and use of the National Assessment. 
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^^Hxecutive Summary 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is 
the nation’s only ongoing representative sample survey of 
student achievement in core subject areas. In 2000, NAEP 
conducted a national mathematics assessment of fourth-, 
eighth-, and twelfth-grade students. State-level results were 
also collected at the fourth and eighth grades within 
participating states and jurisdictions. 

Authorized by Congress and administered by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in the U.S. 
Department of Education, NAEP regularly reports to the 
public on the educational progress of students in grades 4, 8, 
and 12. This report presents the results of the NAEP 2000 
mathematics assessment for the nation and the states. Results 
in 2000 are compared to results of previous NAEP 
mathematics assessments. Students’ performance on the 
assessment is described in terms of average scores on a 0-500 
scale and in terms of the percentages of students attaining 
three achievement levels: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. PYic 
achievement levels are performance standards adopted by the 
National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) as part of its 
statutory responsibilities. The achievement levels are 
collective judgments of what students should know and be 
able to do.The Governing Board is an independent, 
bipartisan group created by Congress in 1988 to set policy 
for the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
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As provided by law, the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education Statistics, upon review 
of a congressionally mandated evaluation of 
NAEP, determined that the achievement 
levels are to be considered developmental 
and should be interpreted and used with 
caution. However, both the Acting Com- 
missioner and the Board believe these 
performance standards are useful for under- 
standing trends in student achievement. 
They have been widely used by national 
and state officials, including the National 
Education Goals Panel, as a common 
yardstick of academic performance. 

In addition to providing average scores 
and achievement level performance at the 
national level and state level, this report 
provides results for subgroups of students 
defined by various background and con- 
textual characteristics. This report also 
contains results for a second sample at both 
the national and state levels — one in which 
testing accommodations were provided to 
students with special needs (students with 
disabilities or students with limited English 
proficiency). 

The results presented in this report are 
based on representative samples of students 
for the nation and for participating states. 

In the national sample, approximately 

14.000 fourth-graders from 742 schools, 

16.000 eighth-graders from 744 schools, 
and 13,000 twelfth-graders from 558 
schools were assessed. In the state assess- 
ments, approximately 100,000 students at 
each of grades 4 and 8 were assessed. 

A summary of major findings from the 
2000 NAEP mathematics assessment is 
presented on the following pages. Differ- 
ences between results across years or 
between groups of students are discussed 
only if they have been determined to be 
statistically significant. 



Major Findings for the Nation, 
Regions, and States 

For the Nation: 

■ Fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade 
students had higher average scores in 
2000 than in 1990, the first assessment 
year in which the current mathematics 
framework was used. Fourth- and 
eighth-graders showed steady progress 
across the decade. Twelfth-graders made 
gains from 1990 to 1996, but their 
average score declined between 1996 
and 2000. 

■ In 2000, the percentage of students 
performing at or above Proficient — 
identified by NAGB as the level that all 
students should reach — was 26 percent 
at grade 4, 27 percent at grade 8, and 17 
percent at grade 12. At each grade, the 
percentage of students performing at or 
above this level was higher in 2000 than 
in 1990. There were gains over the 
decade at the Basic and Advanced levels as 
well. However, from 1996 to 2000, the 
percentage of twelfth-graders reaching 
the Basic level declined. 

■ Score increases are evident across the 
performance distribution — higher-, 
middle-, and lower-performing students 
have made gains since 1990 at each 
grade. At grade 12, however, the decline 
in the average score between 1996 and 
2000 was reflected mostly in the scores 
of students in the middle- and lower- 
performance ranges: scores declined only 
at the 50th, 25th, and 10th percentiles. 
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For the Regions: 

■ Average scores in the Southeast, Central, 
and West were higher in 2000 than in 
1990 for students in all three grades. 
Average scores in the Northeast were 
higher in 2000 than in 1990 for fourth- 
and eighth-graders, but the apparent 
difference for twelfth-graders was not 
statistically significant. 

■ In 2000, average scores for fourth- 
graders were higher in the Northeast 
and Central regions than in the South- 
east. For eighth- and twelfth-graders, 
scores in the Northeast, Central, and 
West were higher than in the Southeast. 

For the States and Other Jurisdictions: 

■ In the NAEP 2000 state-by-state assess- 
ment, 40 states and 6 other jurisdictions 
at grade 4, and 39 states and 5 other 
jurisdictions at grade 8 met the partici- 
pation guidelines for reporting results. 
Only public schools participated in the 
state-by-state assessment. 

At grade 4: 

■ In 2000, no state scored higher than 
these nine: Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Vermont. The states 
with the highest percentages of students 
at or above Proficient were Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Vermont. Their percent- 
ages at or above Proficient ranged from 29 
percent to 34 percent. 

■ Of the 36 states and jurisdictions that 
participated in both 2000 and the first 
state assessment at grade 4 in 1992, 26 
had higher average scores in 2000 than 
in 1992. 



0 




At grade 8: 

■ In 2000, no state scored higher than 
these three: Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Montana. The two states with the 
highest percentages of students at or 
above Proficient were Minnesota (40 
percent) and Montana (37 percent). 

■ Of the 31 states and jurisdictions that 
participated in both 2000 and the first 
state assessment at grade 8 in 1990, 27 
had higher average scores in 2000 than 
in 1990. 

National Results for 
Student Subgroups 

In addition to overall results for the nation 
and jurisdictions, NAEP reports on the 
performance of various subgroups of 
students. Observed differences between 
student subgroups in NAEP mathematics 
performance most likely reflect a range of 
socioeconomic and educational factors not 
addressed in this report or by NAEP. 

Gender 

■ In 2000, there was no significant differ- 
ence between the average scores of male 
and female fourth-graders, but the 
average score of males was higher than 
that of females for both eighth- and 
twelfth-graders. 

■ At all three grades, both male and female 
students had higher average scores in 
2000 than in 1990. 

■ The difference, or “gap,” between the 
average scores of male and female 
students at every grade was relatively 
small and has shown little change in its 
size over the four assessments beginning 
in 1990. 
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Race/Ethnicity 

■ In 2000, at all three grades, the average 
scores of white students were higher 
than those of black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students. 

■ In 2000, at grade 12, the average score of 
Asian/Pacific Islander students was 
higher than the scores of white, black, 
and Hispanic students. 

■ White, black, and Hispanic students at 
grades 4 and 8 had higher average scores 
in 2000 than in 1990. At grade 12, only 
white students had a higher average 
score in 2000 than in 1990. The score 
gaps between white and black students, 
and between white and Hispanic stu- 
dents, were large at every grade. There 
was no evidence in the 2000 assessment 
of any narrowing of the racial/ethnic 
group score gaps since 1990. 

Parents’ Level of Education 

■ Generally, students in grades 8 and 12 
with higher scores reported higher levels 
of parental education in 2000. This result 
is consistent with past NAEP assessments. 

■ At grade 8, students at each level of 
parental education had higher scores in 
2000 than in 1990. At grade 12, however, 
only students who reported their parents’ 
highest level of education as “graduated 
from college” had higher scores in 2000 
than in 1990. 



Type of School 

■ At all three grades in 2000, students 
attending nonpublic schools outper- 
formed their peers attending public 
schools. 

■ Over the period from 1990 to 2000, 
public, nonpublic, and Catholic schools 
had increased average scores for fourth- 
graders. For eighth-graders, the scores of 
public, nonpublic, Catholic, and other 
nonpublic school students also increased 
over the 10 year period. Similarly, for 
twelfth-graders, average scores for all the 
school types were higher in 2000 than in 
1990. 

Type of Location 

■ In 2000, fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth- 
graders in central city schools had lower 
average scores than their counterparts in 
urban fringe/large town schools. Fourth- 
and eighth-graders in central city 
schools had lower average scores than 
their counterparts in rural/small town 
schools. Fourth-graders in urban fringe/ 
large town schools had higher scores 
than their counterparts in rural/small 
town schools. 

Free/Reduced-Price Lunch Program 

■ At all three grades in 2000, students 
eligible for the Free/Reduced-Price 
Lunch Program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) had 
lower average scores than those who 
were not eligible. Free/reduced-price 
lunches are intended for children at or 
near the poverty line: eligibility is deter- 
mined by the USDA s Income Eligibility 
guidelines . (http : / / www. fns . usda . gov/ 
cnd/IEGs&NAPs/IEGs.htm). 
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Becoming a 
More Inclusive NAEP 

A second set of results from the NAEP 
2000 mathematics assessment includes the 
performance of special-needs students who 
were provided with testing accommodations. 
A similar set of results is available from 
1996 at the national level only, allowing for 
comparisons between 1996 and 2000 
national results based on administration 
procedures that permitted accommodations. 

For the Nation: 

■ At grades 4 and 8, the small differences 
between the “accommodations-permit- 
ted” and “accommodations-not-permit- 
ted” national average scores were not 
statistically significant in either 1996 or 
2000. At grade 12, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the two sets of 
results in the 2000 assessment, but in the 
1996 assessment the average score was 
higher when accommodations were not 
permitted. 

■ Between 1996 and 2000, average scores 
increased at grades 4 and 8 in both sets 
of results. At grade 12, the average score 
declined in both sets of results during the 
same time period; however, the apparent 
decline in “accommodations-permitted” 
results was not statistically significant. 

For the States and Other Jurisdictions: 

■ At grade 4, there were no statistically 
significant differences observed between 
the“accommodations-not-permitted’’ 
results and the “accommodations- 
permitted” results for any participating 
state or jurisdiction in 2000. 



■ At grade 8, the seven states that had 
average scores that were higher in the 
“accommodations-not-permitted” results 
than in the “accommodations-permit- 
ted” results were Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Nevada, New York, 

North Carolina, and West Virginia. 

School Contexts for Learning 

NAEP collects information about the 
contexts for student learning by 
administering questionnaires to assessed 
students, their teachers, and their school 
administrators. Using the student as the 
unit of analysis, NAEP examines the 
relationship between selected contextual 
variables drawn from these questionnaires 
and students’ average scores on the 
mathematics assessment. Readers are 
cautioned that the relationship between a 
contextual variable (for example, teacher 
self-reported preparation levels, or 
classroom instructional activities) and 
student mathematics performance is not 
necessarily causal (see page 130 for more 
on this topic) . 

Teacher Preparation (grades 4 and 8 only) 

■ In 2000, eighth-graders whose teachers 
majored in either mathematics or math- 
ematics education had higher average 
scores than did students whose teachers 
did not major in these subjects. 

■ Most fourth- and eighth-grade students 
in 2000 were taught by teachers who 
considered themselves to be well pre- 
pared to teach the mathematics content 
areas assessed by NAEP. There were no 
significant differences in the average 
scores of fourth-graders based on teach- 
ers’ self-reported level of preparation in 
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NAEP content areas. However, eighth- 
graders whose teachers reported being 
very well prepared in these content areas 
had higher average scores than did 
students whose teachers reported they 
were less well prepared. 

■ Eighth-graders in 2000 who were taught 
by mathematics teachers with 1 1 or 
more years of experience had higher 
average scores than those taught by 
teachers with 2 years or less of experience. 

Technology 

■ Eighth-graders whose teachers reported 
that they permitted unrestricted use of 
calculators had higher average scores in 
2000 than did the students whose 
teachers restricted calculator use. 

■ In 2000, eighth-graders whose teachers 
reported that they permitted calculator 
use on class tests had higher average 
NAEP scores than students whose 
teachers did not permit calculator use on 
tests. (NAEP permits calculators on 
certain sections of the assessment.) 

■ In grades 4, 8, and 12, there was an 
increase between 1996 and 2000 in the 
percentage of students in schools that 
reported computers were available at all 
times in classrooms. 

Instructional Time and Homework 

■ In 2000, the average scores of eighth- 
graders, but not fourth-graders, generally 
increased as the amount of homework 
that teachers reported assigning increased. 

■ In 2000, 82 percent of eighth-grade 
students attended schools that reported 
offering algebra to eighth-graders for 
high school course placement or credit. 



Classroom Practices and Home 
Contexts for Learning 

Teachers’ Classroom Practices 

■ In 2000, the majority of students at all 
three grade levels reported that they did 
mathematics textbook problems in 
school every day. Eighth- and twelfth- 
graders who reported doing textbook 
problems in school every day had higher 
average scores than did students who 
reported doing textbook problems less 
frequently. 

Calculator Usage 

■ At both grades 4 and 8, the percentage 
of students who reported using calcula- 
tors every day for classwork and for 
homework declined between 1996 and 
2000. For twelfth-graders, however, there 
was no change over the same time span 
in the frequency of use of calculators for 
classwork or homework. 

■ While frequent usage of calculators 
reported by fourth-graders in 2000 was 
associated with lower average mathemat- 
ics scores than less frequent usage, for 
eighth- and twelfth-graders just the 
opposite was true — more frequent 
calculator usage was associated with 
higher scores. 

■ In 2000, more frequent usage of calcula- 
tors on both homework and quizzes as 
reported by students was again associated 
with lower average scores for fourth- 
graders, but with higher scores for 
eighth- and twelfth-graders. 

■ There was an increase between 1996 
and 2000 in the percentage of twelfth- 
graders who reported using graphing 
calculators for schoolwork. In 2000, 
eighth- and twelfth-graders who used 
graphing calculators in class had higher 
average NAEP scores than did nonusers. 
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Courses Taken by 
Twelfth-Grade Students 

■ Twelfth-graders’ responses to the NAEP 
questionnaire in 2000 indicated that 94 
percent had taken first-year algebra, 88 
percent had taken geometry, 18 percent 
had taken statistics, and 18 percent had 
taken calculus. 

■ Analysis of course-taking patterns 
revealed a positive association between 
higher levels of mathematics courses 
taken and progressively higher NAEP 
mathematics scores. 

Time Spent on Homework 

■ In 2000, eighth-graders who reported 
spending a moderate amount of time on 
mathematics homework had higher 
average scores than did those who spent 
either no time on homework or more 
than 1 hour. Twelfth-graders who spent 
some time doing mathematics home- 
work had higher average scores than 
either the 29 percent who were not 
taking math or the 12 percent who 
spent no time on homework. 



Hours Worked at a Part-Time Job 

■ More than two-thirds of twelfth-graders 
reported spending time working at a 
part-time job in 2000. Those who 
worked 15 or fewer hours had higher 
average scores than did those who 
worked 21 or more hours. 

Television Viewing Habits 

■ Fourth-graders reported watching less 
television in 2000 than in earlier assess- 
ment years. In 2000, the scores of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-graders 
who reported heavy television watching 
were lower than for students who 
watched little or a moderate amount of 
television. 

Attitudes Toward Mathematics 

■ Fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-graders in 
2000 who reportedly agreed that they 
liked math and that math was useful for 
solving problems had higher average 
scores than those who disagreed. 

■ Students at all three grades in 2000 who 
disagreed with the statements that math 
was mostly memorizing facts and that 
there was only one way to solve a 
mathematics problem scored higher, on 
average, than those who agreed. 

■ Fewer eighth- and twelfth-graders 
reported liking mathematics in 2000 
than in the early 1990s. 



The full set of results is available in an interactive database on the NAEP web site, 

http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard 

Released test questions from previous assessments and question-level 
performance data are also available on the web site. 
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NAEP 2000 Mathematics Assessment 



Introduction 

The abihty to know and use mathematics is a necessity of 
daily life. Whether America’s young people learn quantitative 
sciences such as physics or economics or engage in such 
daily activities as making change or following a recipe, they 
must rely on the language of numbers to succeed. 

In order to provide students with the mathematics skills they 
need to live and learn in the modern world, America’s 
schools typically teach mathematics every year 
through junior high school (eighth grade), and 
require students to take at least one or two years of 
mathematics to graduate from high school. 

Beginning in the junior high years and continuing 
through high school, students can choose from a 
variety of mathematics course offerings, from 
practical or business math through algebra, geometry, 
and calculus. 

Young people need to understand and be able 
to apply mathematical skills and concepts to function 
in today’s technological world. Their need to 
demonstrate mathematical literacy underlies the 
importance of monitoring their mathematics 
achievement. This report summarizes student achievement in 
the NAEP 2000 mathematics assessment for grades 4, 8, and 
12 and compares the results for the nation and states with 
previous NAEP assessments beginning in 1990. 




What is the 
NAEP mathemat- 
ics assessment? 



How does the 
NAEP mathemat- 
ics assessment 
measure and 
report student 
progress?-. 
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Overview of the 2000 National 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress 

In 1969, the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP) was authorized 
by Congress to collect, analyze, and report 
reliable and valuable information about 
what American students know and can do 
in core subject areas. Since that time, in 
what has come to be referred to as the 
long-term trend assessment, NAEP has 
assessed public and nonpublic school 
students who are 9, 13, and 17 years old. 
(See page 184 in appendix A for more 
detail on NAEP’s Long-Term Trend Assess- 
ment). Since 1990, the more recently 
developed assessments, referred to as the 
main NAEP, have assessed public and 
nonpublic school students in grades 4, 8, 
and 12. In 2000, student performance in 
mathematics and science was assessed at all 
three grades, and student performance in 
reading was assessed at grade 4 only. 

All NAEP assessments are based on 
content frameworks developed through a 
national consensus process. The NAEP 
2000 mathematics assessment was the 
fourth administration of an assessment 
based on the NAEP Mathematics Framework , 
which was originally developed for the 
1990 assessment and refined for the 1996 
and 2000 assessments. 1 In 1990, 1992, and 
1996, the NAEP mathematics assessment 
was administered to national samples of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-graders. 



The mathematics assessment was also 
administered to samples of fourth-graders 
participating in the state-by-state assess- 
ment in 1992, 1996, and 2000 and eighth- 
graders participating in the state assessment 
in 1990, 1992, 1996, and 2000.The legisla- 
tion authorizing NAEP did not include 
state-by-state testing in grade 12. 2 

This report describes the results of the 
2000 NAEP mathematics assessment at 
grades 4, 8, and 12 and compares results in 
2000 to those in 1990, 1992, and 1996. The 
comparisons focus on 2000 results in 
relation to earlier results. Comparisons of 
1996 to 1992 and of 1992 to 1990 were 
made in previous report cards and therefore 
are not highlighted in tables or figures in 
this report. 3 Comparisons across assessment 
years are possible because the assessments 
were developed under the same basic 
framework and share a common set of 
mathematics questions. In addition, the 
populations of students were sampled and 
assessed using comparable procedures. 

The Mathematics Assessment 
Framework 

The NAEP Mathematics Framework has 
provided the operational specifications for 
developing NAEP mathematics assessments 
since 1990. In 1996 the framework was 
refined so that the 1996 and 2000 assess- 
ments could better reflect recent curricular 
emphases in mathematics, while maintain- 
ing the connection to the 1990 and 1992 
assessments in order to measure trends in 
student performance. 
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The framework calls for questions based 
on five mathematics content strands: 
number sense, properties, and operations; 
measurement; geometry and spatial sense; 
data analysis, statistics, and probability; and 
algebra and functions. Questions were also 
categorized according to two domains: 
mathematical abilities and mathematical 
power. Mathematical abilities describes the 
types of knowledge or processes required 
for a student to successfully respond to a 
question. Mathematical abilities may reflect 
conceptual understanding, procedural 
knowledge, or a combination of both in 
problem solving. The second domain, 
mathematical power, reflects the processes 
stressed as major goals of the mathematics 
curriculum. These include the students 
ability to reason, to communicate, and to 
make connections between concepts and 



skills either across the mathematics content 
strands, or from mathematics to other 
curricular areas. Figure 1.1 summarizes the 
structure of the 2000 assessment. 

A breakdown of the percentage of 
questions in each content strand prescribed 
by the framework for the 1990, 1992, 1996, 
and 2000 assessments is provided in 
table A. 1 (page 187). The framework also 
incorporates the use of calculators (four- 
function at grade 4 and scientific at grades 
8 and 12), rulers (at all grades), protractors 
(at grades 8 and 12), and manipulatives 
such as spinners and geometric shapes. The 
use of these ancillary materials and the use 
of calculators were incorporated into some 
parts of the assessment, but not all. Calcula- 
tor use was permitted on approximately 
one-third of the test questions. 



Figure 1.1: Structure of the 2000 Assessment 



Content Strands 





SOURCE: National Assessment Governing Board. Mathematics Framework for the 1996 and 2000 National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
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The Mathematics Assessment 
Instruments 

As the only federally authorized ongoing 
assessment of student mathematics achieve- 
ment on a national scale, the NAEP assess- 
ment must reflect the framework and 
expert perspectives and opinions about 
mathematics and its measurement. To that 
end, the assessment development process 
involves stages of review by teachers and 
teacher educators, state officials, and mea- 
surement experts. All components of the 
assessment are evaluated for curricular 
relevance, developmental appropriateness, 
and fairness concerns. Final approval of 
NAEP test questions is given by the Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board. A list 
of the mathematics development commit- 
tee members for the 2000 assessment is 
provided in appendix E. 

The 2000 mathematics assessment 
booklets at grades 4, 8, and 12 each con- 
tained three, separately timed, 15-minute 
sections of mathematics questions. Typically, 
a section, or block as it is sometimes called, 
will contain about 12-15 questions, but 
there is considerable variation depending 
on the balance between multiple-choice 
and constructed-response questions. The 
total numbers of test questions used in 
grades 4, 8, and 12 were 145, 160, and 163, 
respectively. Each student answered only a 
small portion of the total number of 
questions. Each assessment booklet also 
included a set of background questions that 
asked students to give information about 
themselves and their home and school 
practices, such as time spent on homework, 
calculator use, and time spent watching 
television. The assessment time for each 
grade was 45 minutes plus the 10—15 
minutes needed to complete the back- 



ground questions. 

The mathematics blocks included both 
multiple-choice and constructed-response 
questions designed to assess the framework 
objectives. More than 50 percent of student 
assessment time was devoted to con- 
structed-response questions. Two types of 
constructed-response questions were used: 

■ short-constructed response questions 
that required students to provide answers 
to computation problems or to describe 
solutions in one or two sentences, and 

■ extended constructed-response questions 
that required students to give longer 
responses. 

Additional information about the design 
of the 2000 mathematics assessment is 
presented in appendix A (pages 188-189). 

Description of School and 
Student Samples 

The NAEP 2000 mathematics assessment 
was conducted nationally at grades 4, 8, 
and 12 and state-by-state at grades 4 and 8. 
The national assessment included represen- 
tative samples of both public and nonpublic 
schools. The state-by-state assessments 
included only public schools. In the na- 
tional sample approximately 14,000 fourth- 
graders, 16,000 eighth-graders, and 13,000 
twelfth-graders were assessed. In the state 
assessments, approximately 100,000 stu- 
dents at each of grades 4 and 8 were 
assessed. The number of schools in the 
reporting sample were 742 at grade four, 
744 at grade 8, and 558 at grade 12. Addi- 
tional information about school and 
student samples is given in appendix A 
(pages 189—194). 

Jurisdictions including 41 states, the 
District of Columbia, American Samoa, 
Guam, the Department of Defense Domes- 
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tic Dependent Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (DDESS), the overseas Department 
of Defense Dependents Schools (DoDDS), 
and the Virgin Islands participated in the 
2000 state-by-state assessment. To ensure 
comparability across jurisdictions, NCES 
has established guidelines for school and 
student participation rates. Appendix A 
highlights these guidelines (pages 195—198), 
and jurisdictions failing to meet them are 



noted in tables and figures presenting state- 
by-state results. 

Figure 1.2 lists the jurisdictions that 
participated in the 2000 mathematics 
assessment and notes those jurisdictions 
failing to meet one or more NCES- 
established participation rate guidelines for 
public schools. Results are not reported for 
jurisdictions failing to meet the initial 
school participation rate of 70 percent. 



Figure 1.2 


Participating jurisdictions in the NAEP 2000 state assessment program in mathematics 
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1 Failed to meet the initial school participation rate of 70 percent; results not reported. 

2 Failed to meet one or more participation rate guidelines; results reported with appropriate notation. 

For more details on participation rate guidelines, see appendix A. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools 
DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents School (Overseas) 

SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2000 Mathematics Assessment. 
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